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While Britain paid some attention to gold and silver coinage at home, even 
there she relatively ignored copper coinage until almost 1800. There are over four 
hundred known varieties of counterfeit half-pennies from England alone, so one 
can be sure the void to be filled was far worse in North America. Besides, Crown 
taxes siphoned off the scarce hard money, as did the refusal of mother-country 
merchants to ship unless paid in gold and silver. So British North America (and 
French North America, too) were always short of money for commerce and 
change. 

On the other hand, in Spanish Central and South America, much gold and silver 
were found or produced. Mints were established as a way of accounting and keep- 
ing track of the treasure, even if the bulk was shipped off to Spain. Mexico was, 
and is, a great silver producer and the Mexico City mint struck numberless silver 
dollar size coins of eight reales, the famous “‘pieces of eight’’. New Englanders il- 
legally managed to trade with Spanish territory, especially the West Indies, and 
of course brought back as much hard money as possible. So, even though English, 
French, Portuguese, Dutch and other gold and silver coins circulated, the Spanish 
8-reales became the best known and favorite trade coin. 

Smaller silver coins, for instance 4-reales and 2-reales, were not so common, so 
the practice arose of cutting the 8-reales into wedge-shaped pieces for change. 
The smallest was ‘‘one bit’’; a quarter-round was ‘‘two-bits’’, which is why we 
sometimes still term our U. S. quarter ‘‘two bits’’. 

Other indications -of the lack of circulating media are easy to find. In the 
earliest years wampum was made legal tender and used both among the colonists 
and for trading with the Amerinds. In 1652 Massachusetts tried to help itself by 
striking silver coins (the New England, then the Oak, Willow, and Pine Tree shill- 
ings), but the Crown said ‘‘Stop!’’. In fact, the colony didn’t stop until 1682. Usual- 
ly it was careful to have any new dies still read 1652. To finance the military ex- 
pedition against the French fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island, 
Massachusetts, in 1745, turned to paper money, which promptly depreciated and 
was only retired after some time with help from the Crown. 

Between sheer necessity in the absence of circulating media{it is a bit awkward 
in trading a calf to have a leg returned as change)and the fact that it was quicker 
and easier to do a little printing than it was to strike coins, one colony after 
another tried paper money. All the original thirteen did .. . and the paper quickly 
depreciated and passed at a discount. Rhode Island even repudiated much of 
hers, so that it went to zero value until recent times when collectors began to seek 
it. The Continental Congress, desperate to finance the Revolutionary War, went 
the way of paper for thirty-six issues beginning 1 Sept. 1777 and ending 1 Sept. 
1780. A Vermont statute of 27 February 1787 established the legal tender value of 
that paper in Vermont in equivalence to the hard-money Spanish silver dollar: the 
table runs from 100 for the first issue to 7,200 for the last. Small wonder the ex- 


pression arose ‘‘Not worth a Continental!’’ 
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readers will thank the writer for so clearly and squarely meeting an attempt to 
asperse the Vermonters of the last century, who laid broadly and well the founda- 
tions of the reputation of Vermont as a pure, honest and patriotic commonwealth, 
and whose fair fame is a heritage which their children will not lightly permit to be 
impaired. 


‘“Vermont Mint of 1785’’ 
To the Editor of the Free Press & Times. 

An article appeared in the Argus and Patriot, of Montpelier, for August 25th, 
under the above title, containing, either from ignorance or some other less ex- 
cusable reason, many gross mistatements of fact and inference; and as the whole 
tone of the article is misleading, I propose to offer a few comments upon some of 
its statements. 

The writer says: ‘‘It may not be generally known to Vermonters that after the 
close of the revolutionary war our State was a pioneer in the establishment of a 
mint at Rupert, with a branch in Ulster Co., N.Y., for the purpose of coining cop- 
per money. 

As this sentence contains an essential untruth, now for the first time pro- 
mulgated, it is easy to believe that ‘‘it may not be generally known to Ver- 
monters.’’ ‘‘Our State’’ never established any branch mint in Ulster County, N.Y.., 
or anywere else. The Legislature of Vermont conferred upon Reuben Harmon, jr., 
the exclusive right of coining copper within the State of Vermont, and in no other 
State. He established a mint at Rupert, where the lawful coins of Vermont, and 
only those, were struck. 

The writer in the Argus and Patriot proceeds to say that attention had been 
directed to the subject on account of an attempt to cast odium upon the State, 
‘because there was issued from our mint coins with the likeness of George III, 
and even some of them having his name.’’ This declaration again is utterly 
without foundation. Neither this writer nor any other has ever give us the smallest 
fraction of proof that any such coins ever came from the Vermont mint. There are 
doubtless plenty of coins with the likeness of George III on them, and his name 
too, but that they were struck at the Vermont mint is the purest fiction that ever 
was invented. 

Again, this writer informs us that Vermont was a pioneer in the matter of coin- 
ing, and soon after states that Connecticut established her mint probably in the 
winter or spring of 1785, and that ‘‘Vermont came next.’’ The truth is the coining 
of copper was authorized by Vermont in June 1785, while the Act authorizing it by 
Connecticut was in October following, more than three months afterward. The act 
of coining did not probably precede the act of legislation. 

Again, he says on the adoption of the Federal Constitution in September, ’87, the 
State mints were ‘‘compelled to wind up.’’ Now, it happens unfortunately for this 
writer’s historical accuracy, that Congress received official information of the 
ratification of the Constitution by a sufficient number of States in July, 1788, and 
proceedings under the Constitution did not actually commence till 1789. All the 
States that coined coppers at all, issued those bearing the date of 1788. They were 
not compelled and they do not appear to have wound up in 1787. 

Again, he says, ‘‘Vermont issued no coins bearing date later than 1788, but there 
is evidence that at the Ulster Couny branch coins were made for Connecticut and 
Vermont as late as 1789.’’ If there is any ‘‘evidence’’ as above stated, why does he 
not give it to us? We doubt not numismatists in Connecticut as well as in Vermont 
would regard such evidence as a great discovery, a real nugget in numismatic 
history. If the author has any evidence of this sort let him produce it. It is not 
enough to announce that he has evidence of facts of the most extraordinary 
character in themselves, hitherto unknown, and at the same time withhold it from 
the reader. History is a serious thing, and cannot be manufactured and dispensed 
at the will of a nameless writer. The statement therefore that there is evidence 


that coins were struck for Connecticut and Vermont in the State of New York in 
1789, must be classified with the other fancies in which the writer so largely deals. 

‘It was about this time (the spring of 1787)’’ says our author, ‘‘that young Buel, 
of Connecticut, arrive at Rupert with the dies of the Connecticut mint.”’ 


This statement rests upon a very feeble tradition, and is widely inconsistent 
with known facts. Had our author investigated the subject as he might have done, 
he would have found by papers in the Connecticut archives, that the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, in 1789 extended the privileges of their company for 
coining coppers from the 20th of June, 1789, to the following October. He would 
also have found by the report of a Committee to the legislature in 1789, that a son 
of Abel Buel, was, by permission of his father, at that very time carrying on the 
business of coining coppers. As therefore, the Connecticut dies were still in active 
and legitimate use in that State, it is hardly probable that young Buel had before 
this ‘‘arrived at Rupert with the dies of the Connecticut mint.’’ 

But again our author speaks with great emphasis of the ‘‘superior works at the 
Connecticut mint, which struck one hundred and twenty pieces per minute.’’ He 
evidently means one hundred and twenty pieces with a single set of dies. There 
are persons perhaps whose credulity would not stagger at such a statement as 
this, but there are doubtless few. As only seventy-five silver quarters per minute 
are struck by steam power in the United States mint, it is hardly credible that a 
hundred and twenty of the Conecticut coppers. large and doubtless more difficult 
to mould, could have been struck by hand machinery in the same time. The belief 
of such stories is perhaps harmless, but they are not generally disseminated with 
entire confidence, except by that class of gentlemen who are accustomed to 
“draw a long bow.’’ 

Again our author says, ‘‘Well, what about the George III or Tory cent issued by 
Vermont? we hear the reader say. ‘‘He proceeds to give an answer to his anxious 
reader’s supposed question, which is at least sensible, and we presume strictly 
true. It is as follows. viz.: ‘‘The truth is we do not know much about it.’’ This 
would seem to be a good reason for bringing the discussion to a close. The reader, 
however, is not fortunate enough to be let off here. He proceeds to Say that ‘“‘there 
is a coin bearing date 1785 with a George III head attributed to Vermont. This is 
called the Tory cent.’’ 

Had the very learned writer not informed us that he did not know much about it, 
we should have supposed he would answer his anxious reader somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘I have, it is true, said that this copper has been attributed to Vermont, 
but I really do not know who has attributed it to Vermont. I have never been able 
to find any evidence that it came from Vermont, nor do I think that there is any 
person living who honestly believes it came from that source. Dismiss your fears, 
gentle reader, no treason lurks in the origin of this innocent copper.’’ Such would 
undoubtedly have been the writer’s reply, had not a sense of his ignorance on the 
subject come over him just at that moment. 

But without stopping to relieve the anxiety of his reader, as would have been 
most proper to do, he makes haste to say ‘“‘there is also an issue of 1785 with the 
head and name of George III., with the ‘‘Vermon Auctori.’’ He immediately pro- 
ceeds to say that the Legislature of Vermont never authorized or sanctioned any 
such issue. He was Safe in saying this, for the very good reason, if for no other, 
that no such coin was ever issued at all. We venture to say that the writer has 
never seen the ‘‘head and name of George III, and Vermon Auctori’’ on the same 
coin. This would be a marvel in numismatics. Two obverses are rarely found on 
the same coin. He also informs his inquiring reader that he “‘thinks”’ in the act of 
1785 Vermont did not provide for any mottoes and devices. Had the writer taken 
the trouble to think a second time, or more properly to look at the act on which he 
was commenting, he would have found that the act provided that all coppers coin- 
ed by Mr. Harmon were to be ‘‘in pieces of one third of an ounce, Troy weight 
each, with such devices and mottoes as shall be agreeded upon by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose by this Assembly.”’ 


But our learned writer magnifies his propensity in the most extraordinary way 
in the following statement: ‘‘The 1788 copper appears in direct violation of 
legislative authority. If any blame is to attach to Vermont, it is for not keeping en- 
tire control of her coinage, as did the other States. The truth is that the Vermont 
mint was a private enterprise of Harmon & Co., and used by them for their 
private purposes, without regard to law; for in addition to striking George III. 
coppers they coined an immense amount of Connecticut coppers, in violation of 
their charter, or patent, of October, 1786.’’ The statements contained in the above 
quotations are either true, or they are unmitigated slanders. That they are true 
the author does not, and, we venture to say, he cannot furnish a word of proof. As 
one of his readers we have a right to demand that historical statement of such ex- 
traordinary character, shall come with some sort of evidence that they are true. 
That Mr. Harmon struck George III coppers or Connecticut coppers at his 
manufactory at Rupert, if true, is a transaction that can be proved. Did any one 
witness the manufacture of these coins, whose testimony was placed on record at 
the time of their alleged emission? Did anybody charge Mr. Harmon with this 
crime while he was living, or was it charged within fifty years after the act was 
perpetrated? Was there anywhisper even of suspicion for half a century after the 
operations of his mint were closed? Had he any motive for laying aside his lawful 
coinage and assuming an unlawful one? Did any body ever purchase a quantity of 
George III or Connecticut coppers of Mr. Harmon? Did he ever admit that he 
struck these false coins? Now it must be remembered that Mr. Harmon was 
under heavy bond not to coin any coppers within the state of Vermont, that had 
not upon them the mottoes and devices authorized by the law of the State. To 
assume that he did so is to assume that he had some overpowering motive to do it, 
or that he wantonly and against all motive did that which only promised ruin and 
disgrace to himself. Now, as there is no evidence that he was forced to either of 
these alternatives, the proposition of the accuser must by held to be inexcusably 
absurd. The truth is, the modern slander that Vermont issued coins for 
treasonable purposes rests upon no foundation whatever, and this new form of 
stating it cannot save it from an ignominious grave. 

I have thus stated some of the most palpable, though by no means all, the errors 
into which this very extraordinary writer has fallen. In ease and freeness of 
movement, his style reminds one of Baron Munchausen, but I must be permitted 
to add that more exactness of statement, more thoroughness of research, and a 
more digriminating logic, would, in my opinion, have rendered his contribution 
more valuable to the uninstructed Vermonters. 

Rupert. 
Pseud 
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